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SUMMARIES OF ARTICLES. 

[Abbreviations. — Am. J. Ps. — American Journal of Psychology ; Ar.f. C. 
Ph. = Archiv fur Geschichte der Philosophic ; Int. J. E. = International Journal 
of Ethics ; Phil. Mon. = Philosophische Monatshefte ; Phil. Stud.= Philosophische 
Studien ; Rev. Ph. = Revue Philosophique ; R. I. d. Fil. = Rivista Italiana di 
Filosqfia ; V.f. w. Ph.= Vierteljahrschrift fur wissenschaftliche Philosophic ; Z. 
f Ph. = Zeitschrift fur Philosophic und philosophische Kritik; Z.f. Ps. u. Phys. 
d. Sinn. = Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie und Physiologic der Sinnesorgane ; Phil, 
fahr. = Philosophisches Jahrbuch ; Rev. de Met. = Revue de Metaphysique et 
Morale. — Other titles are self-explanatory.] 

LOGICAL. 

Franz Brentands Reform der Logik. W. Enoch. Phil. Mon., 
XXIX, 7 u. 8, pp. 433-458- 

This article consists of a brief statement and criticism of the 
changes in formal logic advocated by Brentano and his school. Its 
scope may be seen from the following list of headings of its eighteen 
paragraphs : 1. The logical movement started by Brentano ; 2. 
Brief general statement of B.'s novelties in Logic ; 3. The forms 
of judgment introduced by B. ; 4. The particular-negative judg- 
ment ; 5. The universal-affirmative judgment ; 6. B.'s double 
judgment ; 7. Negative concepts and quality ; 8. One-member and 
two-member propositions ; 9. The nature of quality in the two- 
member judgment ; 10. The nature of quality in the one-member 
judgment ; 11. The most general marks of a concept as predicates 
in the one-member judgment; 12. Concept of existence; 13. The 
quality of the judgment according to B. ; 14. The existential propo- 
sition and the concept of existence ; 15. Qualitative formula of 
judgments; 16. Qualitative consequences and conclusions; 17. 
Review ; 18. Final judgment. F c p RENCH- 

Ueber die Aufstellung von Postulaten als philosophische Methode 
bet Kant. P. Lorentz. Phil. Mon., XXIX, 7 u. 8, pp. 412-433. 

While Kant makes use of postulates in both the first and the 
second Kritik, it is only with his use of the concept in the Kritik 
of the Practical Reason with which we are here concerned. In the 
postulates of empirical thought in the Kritik of the Pure Reason 
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only the possibility of an action is demanded. In the Kritik of the 
Practical Reason the concept has won an entirely different sig- 
nificance, and the postulates call for the possibility of objects. 
These objects, as usually stated by Kant, are the freedom of the will, 
the immortality of the soul, and the existence of God, — all three 
supersensible objects, and hence unknowable by the pure theoretical 
reason, though having the same content as the regulative " Ideas " 
established by the theoretical reason itself. The content of the 
Kantian postulates of the practical reason and their number are, 
however, not always given as the same. Two of them, God and 
immortality, always appear, while the third is sometimes entirely lack- 
ing, and sometimes has its place supplied by 'the highest good.' 
' The intelligible world ' is also spoken of as a postulate of the 
practical reason. The postulate of freedom is sometimes made to 
include, besides its usual content, the antinomy of the pure practical 
reason, also the autocracy, i.e., faith in virtue as the principle in us, 
by which we may attain to the highest good. Freedom, too, is very 
often not reckoned as a postulate at all, but is treated rather as a 
fact known directly from the moral law. The immortality of the 
soul and the existence of God are postulated as necessary conditions 
for the realization of the highest good. The certainty which Kant 
congratulates himself for having secured to the reality of these 
postulates is a conviction, not based on demonstrable knowledge 
from concepts of the understanding, but on the need of the practical 
reason, and does not involve in the least degree either of the four 
sorts of knowledge possible on theoretical grounds, hypothesis; 
logical conclusion of the reason, analogical conclusion, or probable 
opinion. This subjective certainty Kant also calls faith. The 
nature of the method of the critical philosophy in setting up postu- 
lates is more clearly seen, when we observe the religious stamp of the 
objects. God and the immortality of the soul are just what, accord- 
ing to Kant, convert morality into religion. With the introduction 
of the highest good as the unity of virtue and happiness, stands and 
falls the antinomy of the practical reason, and the necessity of the 
method of postulates as a solution for this antinomy. In fact the 
doctrine of the highest good is an infringement on the rigorous 
apriority of the moral law, and if this be eliminated there is no 
longer any need of the postulates. If, however, we remove the dis- 
tinctively religious coloring, making immortality signify a timeless 
(eternal) personal existence, rather than infinite duration, and 
regarding God as the ultimate ground of unity of the realm of nature 
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and of the realm of freedom (the moral world), then they are estab- 
lished on the general principles of the critical philosophy, and with- 
out the aid of the method of postulates. Only in a sense akin to the 
hypothesis in science, can the postulates have a place in philosophy. 

F. C. French. 



PSYCHOLOGICAL. 

Histoire d'une ide'e fixe. Pierre Janet. Rev. Phil., XIX, 
pp. 121-168. 

This is the study of a particular case (cf. Rev. Phil., 1891, i, 258 
and 382): that of a woman of forty, kept under observation for 
three years, whose obsession was a fear of cholera of twenty years' 
standing. (1) The idea of cholera. Personal history: obsession by 
the ideas of cholera, of pregnancy, of conjugal unhappiness and 
divorce, and again of cholera. Personal description : ' hysteria,' 
illusion, somnambulism. [Similar case of transformation of an 
hysteric attack into somnambulism.] The ' idea ' is a system of 
images borrowed from all the senses (visual, olfactory, auditory, 
kinaesthetic) : it has its own memory and consciousness. Treat- 
ment of similar cases proposed by Breuer and Frend ; treatment 
by total suggestion ; treatment by differentiating and vicarious sug- 
gestion. Persistence of the idea as word (kinaesthetic) without 
the accompaniments of expression which were only a development 
from it : changes from hysteria to psychasthenia. [Similar case.] 
Treatment by diff. and vie. suggestion. Cure only partial : see 
next section. (2) Secondary fixed ideas, (a) Derived and associ- 
ated (refusal of food, death, disease); (<?•) stratified (pregnancy, 
divorce); (c) accidental (hallucinatory, etc. ; muscular expression). 
Analogy from organic infection and receptivity (J. Janet). (3) Sug- 
gestibility and weakness of will. [Suggestion = the complete and 
automatic development of certain ideas, apart from will and personal 
consciousness : it is pathological.] Enormous suggestibility, attacks 
of stupor. [Neurasthenia, weakness of will, mental confusion, 
stupor, are all degrees of the same mental disturbance.] Weakness 
of volition ; nullity of attention ; troubles of memory (continued 
amnesia, etc.); disturbances of sensibility (anaesthesia : asthenopia, 
modification of the field of vision, diplopia, etc.). — Disturbances 
of digestion, of general nutrition, of circulation, of menstruation, of 
nervous functions. On the whole, there is present a 'breaking up 
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of that continual synthesis which constitutes life and thought.' 

(4) Mental education. The suppression of secondary fixed ideas, 
after the disappearance of the primary, would be an endless task. 
Besides, suggestion is not always applicable. Medical treatment 
proved unavailing in the present case. By way of experiment, the 
education of the patient was attempted ; not as a distraction 
(Legrand du Saulle), but as a gymnastic. It proved very difficult ; 
but was persisted in. Result : modification for the better of the 
symptoms of aboulia. Memory normal ; anaesthesia rare ; vision 
improved. Physical health normal. Suggestibility has not disap- 
peared, but is much diminished. Self-inhibition of ideas tending 
to become fixed. So far, the outcome of the method of cure is 
satisfactory: with reservations, — for which see next section. (5) 
Evolution of the disease : personal and hereditary antecedents. Infec- 
tious diseases may leave behind them nervous disturbances. The 
patient had had typhoid fever. Is this the cause of obsession ? At 
least, it is undeniable that the illness played a part in the result. 
But explanation in terms of it is incomplete. Facts of the patient's 
life : too early maturity, meningitis (?), youthful obsessions, attacks, 
etc. Family history serves to explain these. The patient shows a 
mental dissociation (desagrigation) of hereditary origin and hysteric 
form. — Estimation of the curative effects of the treatment followed. 
Need of somnambulism, of ' confession ' and of the confessor (Morel) : 
all serious limitations. General psychological interest of the case. 

E. B. T. 

Zur experimentellen Aesthetik einf acker raumlicher Formver- 
hdltnisse. L. Witmer. Phil. Stud., IX, 96-144, 209-263. Psych. 
Rev., I, 205-208. 

The author summarizes his results as follows : (1) The range of 
most pleasing proportions culminates, approximately, in the ratio 
3:5. (2) Symmetry and proportion are aesthetically different, and 
their pleasantness differently conditioned. (3) The pleasantness of 
proportion is inexplicable (i) by racial or individual association, 
(ii) by the mathematical qualities of the ' golden section ' (equality 
of ratios), (iii) by the assumption of a mathematical formula as the 
constructive principle of the universe. (4) Aesthetic proportion is 
rather to be considered as a 'most pleasing difference of parts.' 

(5) Why this particular amount of difference is the most pleasing 
is unknown ; there are probably involved both physiological and 
psychological factors. E B T 
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A propos de la paramne'sie. J. C. Lorrain. Rev. Phil., XIX, 
pp. 208-210. 

All cases of true paramnesia seem explicable either (1) by the 
supposition that the like is taken for the same, or (2) by that of 
actual previous vision, audition, etc., of the remembered object, 
etc., — which was unnoticed at the time, but neurally registered. 
The remaining cases (3) involving prevision or prediction can only 
be explained in terms of telepathy ; they go beyond paramnesia 

Pr0per - E. B. T. 

'Mediate' Association. H. C. Howe. Am. J. of Ps., VI, 
pp. 239-241. 

1 5 18 auditory and visual experiments gave only two or three 
cases of ' mediate ' association, in Scripture's sense. These may be 
referred to chance, to deficient memory on the part of the observer, 
or to deficient analysis on the part of the experimenter. — Scripture's 
method is unsatisfactory for the investigation of such questions in 
association. Author. 

' Sensorial ' and ' Muscular ' Reactions. A. R. Hill and 
R. Watanabe. Am. J. of Ps., VI, pp. 242-246. 

(1) The new-pattern chronoscope requires thorough testing before 
its times can be accepted as of absolute value. (2) The sensorial- 
muscular difference is not, as Dessoir supposes, a matter of the form 
of the reaction-instrument. We obtained this difference with three 
different keys. (3) Not every person is able to function as reaction- 
subject. If the volitional temperament is unfavorable, no practice 
will bring the difference to light ; if favorable, the difference appears 
in the earliest practice experiments. Authors 

Observations sur la fausse me'moire. L. Dugas. Rev. Ph., 
XIX, 1, pp. 34-45- 

Recent observations have led the author to give up his former 
theory of false memory, which he had held in common with M. 
Lalande. False memory is to be distinguished from the feeling 
that one has experienced before some new phenomenon presented 
to him, when the illusion is dissipated by reflection. False memory 
is a total illusion, which reasoning cannot destroy. It is not an 
analogy with a former experience, it is that identical experience. 
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Cases of false memory may be arranged in two classes, doubtful 
cases and clear. Dugas leaves it an open question whether the 
former may be reduced to an analogy with previous experience. In 
a clear case false memory is a "slice of life," cut from the present 
and transported into the past. To the subject it appears an utterly 
incomprehensible fact. Clear cases of false memory may be classed 
as complete and incomplete, according as it is or is not accompanied 
by a presentiment on the part of the subject that he could have 
foretold the case exactly. An explanation of the incomplete form 
has always been accepted as a satisfactory theory of false memory. 
A moment of absent-mindedness was followed by a sudden reawak- 
ening of the attention. The contiguity and similarity of the primitive 
perception, object of memory, and of the perception actually experi- 
enced which is the prolongation of the first, explain false memory. 
These two perceptions associate without being able to fuse. This 
theory, however, — and this is why the writer cannot accept it, — does 
not account for the cases of complete false memory. It makes no 
provision for the subject awaiting the events. Nor can absence of 
mind be called in to replace false memory in a complex of events, 
when the subject has the experience to the smallest detail of every- 
thing in the whole complex. Nor does the telepathic sense which 
M. Lalande invokes account for the prevision in the case. While 
the author has not a complete theory of his own, he would venture 
an hypothesis. False memory is a special case of double personality. 
Here the doubling would be seen at the moment it is produced. 
The subject has the consciousness of becoming another. He feels 
that he becomes two yet remains the same. Yet why the doubling ? 
It is possible, though hardly probable, that it comes at the end of a 
spontaneous auto-hypnotization. False memory would be produced 
exactly at the point of meeting of the hypnotic state and the normal 
awakening. False memory is a unique case, is united with nervous- 
ness, and decreases with age. ^j g £ EAD 

L'inertie mentale et la loi du moindre effort. G. Ferrero. 
Rev. Ph., XIX, 2, pp. 169-182. 

No body enters upon movement unless movement be communicated 
to it. This law rules within the psychical sphere as within the 
physical. Without sensation there is no mental life ; a position 
supported by the facts of hypnotism and of pathology. Sensation, 
by communicating molecular movement to the brain, and overcom- 
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ing the mental inertia, renders possible or augments the mental 
phenomena. Hither, too, leads the law of association of ideas. 
As a psychic state is caused in the first instance by the shock of a 
sensation, so it is always re-caused by repetition of that sensation. 
When, however, a mental process has been aroused, it follows the 
law of least effort. Man hates labor, particularly mental labor. 
Voluntary attention is minimal in savages, but far from high among 
the civilized ; the greater portion of mental life is directed by 
involuntary attention due to the chance attraction of sensations, and 
it is likewise to these, and their subconsciously formed associations 
that the greater part of human progress is due. Thus civilizations 
are built up bit by bit by trifling alterations of conduct or of institu- 
tions. This law probably finds its explanation in the disintegration 
of tissue accompanying labor. It is not to be confused with the law 
of maximal effects from minimal efforts. jj q Howe 

Zur Lehre von den Gesichtsempfindungen welche aus successiven 
Reizen resultiren. K. Marbe. Phil. Stud., IX, pp. 284-399. 

This is an investigation of the relations between intensity and 
time-values necessary for the fusion of successive optical stimuli. 
Observations were made on a revolving disc of black and white 
sectors, whose time of revolution, width of sectors (hence duration 
of separate stimuli), and intensity of illumination could be varied at 
will. Results : (1) The time necessary for the fusion of two 
stimuli into a constant sensation increases with increase in the 
intensity of illumination. (2) The difference in their duration 
necessary for the fusion of two stimuli increases with the intensity 
of illumination, but relatively more rapidly. (3) The difference of 
duration of the two stimuli increases with an increase of the 
combined duration of the two stimuli, and relatively more rapidly. 
(3 a) The predominance of the stronger stimulus is more favorable 
for their fusion than the predominance of the weaker. The experi- 
ments confirm the observations of Plateau and Helmholtz that the 
fusion is not influenced by the relative breadth of the black and 
white sectors, provided their number remains constant. 

W. B. Pillsbury. 
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Experimentelle Unterstichung tiber die Helligkeit der Farben. 
E. Gruber. Phil. Stud. IX, pp. 429-446. [Also published 
separately : Leipzig, W. Engelmann.] 

The article is based upon a series of comparisons of the bright- 
ness-values of colors, made by the method of minimal changes. The 
conclusions reached were : (1) Brightness-values of different colors 
or of one color and a gray can be compared with nearly as much 
certainty and exactness as those of the same color. (2) Changes in 
saturation have no effect on the estimation of brightness-values. 
This, however, proves nothing in regard to a theory of specific 
brightness. It is not the effect on the black-white substance, but 
the brightness effect of the whole colored surface that is estimated 
in either case. A series of experiments made in a dark room, with 
illumination so slight as to reduce all colors to gray, gave an increase 
in the brightness-value of yellow and red, and a decrease in that of 
blue and green. This supports the Purkinje experiment, but is 
ambiguous as regards the assumption of specific brightness. It may 
be explained by a different relative increase in the brightness curves 
of colored and colorless stimuli with increase of intensity. This 
explanation seems probable for two reasons: (i) Every color- 
sensation must be conceived of as a compound of colored and 
colorless elements, which a priori would probably not stand in the 
same relation for different wave lengths, (ii) It is well known that 
an increase in brightness from a certain point causes a relative 
decrease in the specific color-sensation ; i.e., a relative increase in 
the colorless sensation. (3) A few experiments on a color-blind 
person directly contradict the assumption of a specific brightness. 
More experiments are desirable to confirm this result. (4) Color- 
contrast renders comparison more difficult, but does not change the 

result W. B. Pillsbury. 



ETHICAL. 



Werttheorie und Ethik. V. C. Ehrenfels. V. f. w. Ph. 
XVIII, 1, pp. 77-97. 

In conclusion the author admits that his theory cannot form the 
basis for a strictly universal and unchanging moral law. But it is 
very doubtful whether the notion of an absolute good-in-itself is more 
than an invalid universalizing of what is good under the given con- 
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ditions. This is illustrated by the fallacy of testing the worth of 
conduct by conceiving it general. Yet much conduct is good just 
because it is not general {e.g., asceticism). Hence the assumption 
of a single ideal of moral character seems groundless. Similarly, it 
is not certain that a change in the relative proportions of good and 
bad conduct at present existing, by which moral conduct was in- 
creased and unmoral and immoral conduct diminished, is at all 
desirable in the interests of the whole. For the effort to produce 
more moral conduct might so impair the vitality of the race as to 
result in an anaemic and nervously over-wrought society wilting 
away from excess of sympathy and sense of duty in a state of 
pessimism and moral hyperaesthesia. The view that the existing 
distribution of good and evil is the best may be called moral optimism, 
and contrasts with the moral dogmatism which assumes that the 
greatest imaginable conformity to a universal moral law must be 

S ood - F. C. S. S. 



Einiges zur Grundlegung der Sittenlehre. II. J. Petzoldt. 
V. f. w. Ph., XVIII, 1, pp. 32-76. 

The author sets an excellent example to writers of an elaborate 
series of articles by prefacing his contribution with a synopsis of 
contents. In view of the fact that his present article is mainly a 
minute criticism of other recent writers, it will not be necessary to 
give more than the list of the subjects treated. They include — 
the subjectivist and the ' empirio-critical ' standpoint — the meaning 
of the laws of causation and of psychophysical parallelism — criticism 
of Staudinger's view of the relation between physical and mental — 
Wundt's view — his principle of the growth of psychic energy — his 
notion of psychic causality in its connection with the freedom of the 
will criticised — his view of material causality — the author's view — 
psychical and physical series — the import of cerebral activity and 
the vital series — Staudinger's contradictory states as members of a 
vital series of a higher order — the theory of the vital series, the law 
of stability and Staudinger's doctrine in their mutual relations — the 
derivation of Staudinger's notion — his doctrine of the unity of 
consciousness criticised — his petitio principii in his extension of the 
principle of contradiction — its practical application — the first prob- 
lem of ethics stated. The conclusion is that before the question is 
raised — What ought man to do? — the question should be answered 
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— What will man do and be ? What is the inevitable end of develop- 
ment to which we are tending ? This, however, assumes that the 
existence of such an inevitable end is demonstrated. F C S S 



METAPHYSICAL AND EPISTEMOLOGICAL. 

Ueber die letzten Fragen der Erkenntnisstheorie itnd dent Gegen- 
saiz des transcendentalen Idealismus und Realismus. I. Dr. Edm. 
Konig. Z. f. Ph., 103, 1, pp. 1-64. 

The article is written in defense of Transcendental Idealism, and 
more especially of the author's book, Die Entivickelung des Kausal- 
problems, against v. Hartmann's criticism. To avoid the charge of 
negative dogmatism, it is necessary first of all to distinguish between 
the methodological principle of Transcendental Idealism, which regards 
cognition as the fundamental fact to be investigated and the doctrine 
resulting from it, viz., that reality in space and time is merely 
phenomenal. By the methodological principle we only deny the 
dogmatic dualism of subject and object of knowledge, which would 
identify the objects of experience with things-in-themselves, and 
leave the relation of the subject and object of knowledge quite 
undetermined. If, however, the assertion be added that the content 
of experience is merely a subjective world, it must seem arbitrary to 
deny dogmatically the possibility of a trans-subjective existence. 
For the proof of the immanence of perception in consciousness is 
psychological, and implies the supposition of an existence that tran- 
scends consciousness. But that is not epistemological immanence, 
and does not affect the method of epistemology. Yet it is true that 
Kant and many Kantians understood immanence in this psycho- 
logical way, and against them v. Hartmann's criticism holds good. 
To avoid subjective idealism on the one, and transcendental realism 
on the other side, the dictum that objects of experience are only 
appearances must be interpreted merely as a protest against dog- 
matism, and not as a positive doctrine. The true epistemology will 
regard the process of knowledge as a whole, and subject and object 
as its opposite poles, the antithesis of which forms a problem to be 
investigated. In doing this it will have to be conceded that a 
distinction must be made between passing existence in perception 
and persistent existence independently of perception, but not that 
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this distinction refers to anything absolutely transcendent, for on 
analysis it appears that what is originally meant by the real is the 
content of perception as such. This is simply a fact, the description 
of the meaning of the word 'is,' and itself involves no theory, though 
it is the basis of all reflection. But in this primary reality the germs 
of the conceptions of ' things ' and of causation are already given, and 
in their development the objective reality of certain elements of the 
content of perception is denied, while, conversely, certain things and 
processes are regarded as real which do not belong to that content. 
I.e., in conscious thought not merely the immediately perceived is 
considered real, but also everything that is to be regarded as con- 
nected with it according to the objective laws of nature. Further, 
the objective connections of perceptions are constantly referred to 
the changes of a continuous complex, the psychophysical subject, 
and it is with reference to this that the objective reality is said to 
transcend perception, although its transcendence is not absolute and 
does not mean existence independent of consciousness. 

Yet there would seem to be transcendence of the empirical psycho- 
physical subject, which combines perceptions by the apperceptive 
logical function in judgment and so creates connection for thought, 
and so its relations with the transcendental synthetic function, which 
creates the objective connection in space and time, must be more 
clearly determined. In its most general sense consciousness does 
not necessarily involve the antithesis of subject and object, and so 
requires no ' 1 ' as its centre. It is impersonal and simple (as, e.g., 
in a reverie). Its unity in multiplicity is also an original property 
of Knowledge, and Kant's synthetic unity of apperception as a 
preempirical agency may be dispensed with. Knowledge, therefore, 
requires no substrate to which it is attached, still less is the psycho- 
logical self such a substrate. On the contrary, both self-conscious- 
ness and consciousness-of-objects are parallel differentiations of the 
impersonal consciousness. 

Still, though this view seems to fit perception, it seems less natural 
in the case of thinking and the logical judgment, which seem to be 
acts of the psychological subject. But psychology has the utmost 
difficulty in explaining how logical universality, the characteristic of 
the concept, is to arise from the concrete psychological idea, how 
the logical connection of conceptions is to be derived from the 
associative coherence of ideas. This is so hopeless that we seem 
driven back upon the activity of a metaphysical soul, if thinking is 
to be regarded as a subjective process, and we should have to 
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regard the correspondence between Thinking and Being as a case 
of preestablished harmony. But as a fact we have no immediate 
consciousness that thinking is a function of the self ; it is only, like 
objective perception, always combined with definite modifications of 
subjective consciousness. Thus there would be no logical self-con- 
sciousness underlying cognition, but merely the impersonal objective 
consciousness, in which the object which transcends the empirical 
subject may be immanent. This absolute consciousness, however, 
is nothing higher or transcendent for the individual self-conscious- 
ness ; it is merely the undifferentiated unity of Knowledge, and so 
may in a sense, be called ' my ' consciousness. But what of the 
deceptiveness of both Perception and Thought ? We cannot unre- 
servedly prefer either, for each can correct the other. But if we 
regard them both as differentiations of the objective absolute con- 
sciousness they may appear as mutually limiting and modifying each 
other, and so never actually given in perfection. Hence the alleged 
transcendence of consciousness by Being is nothing more than an 
inadequate expression of the fact of the incongruity between the 
actually existing content of Knowledge and its ideal. When this 
is hypostasized it yields the transcendent Real of realism. And, 
finally, the objective consciousness to which epistemological analysis 
leads is not to be compared to a dream, because we can never get 
out of it. R c s s 

Ueber den Begriff der Erfahrung, mit Riicksicht auf Hume und 
Kant. Robert Schellwien. Z. f. Ph., 103, 1, pp. 122-141. 

Hume and Kant agreed that all cognition begins with experience 
and is true only with reference to it : but Kant denies that it arises 
out of experience. Neither, however, explains what he means by 
experience. Experience is knowledge which is forced on us. But 
to be conscious of being forced, implies that we might not be forced, 
i.e., a freedom whereby alone we become conscious of our compul- 
sion. Direct consciousness of such freedom we call Will, and its 
spontaneity is even more fundamental as knowledge than as action. 
For action is based on knowledge, and in action the will is individual, 
in knowledge universal. But in experience we have a knowing of 
which we are not conscious as will, though the will must effect this 
knowing also. The content of knowledge given in experience must, 
like every other, be created by will, but its independence of our will 
proves that it is created by the universal Will. It is the knowing of 
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such a universal creative will that we re-create in experience. 
Experience is immanently will, but will is not revealed in it. Hence 
it is only one side of knowing and being. Only the will that returns 
to itself out of its latency can know itself, and also experience ; but 
this knowledge is bound to experience, as it is not creative but 
reproductive. Hence Hume's error was that he made an absolute 
separation between experience and reason, whereas in truth reason 
is immanent in experience. In knowing experience, therefore, reason 
does not add anything to experience, but only develops its latent 
activity. £-g-, the connection and causality of phenomena is 
already contained in their spatial and temporal order. The reason, 
however, universalizes this causal connection, without being able to 
do so before experience, owing to its essentially re-creative character. 
Kant recognized the cooperation of the subject in experience, but 
at the expense of making all knowledge subjective. Fichte recog- 
nized the other side of the knowing subject, viz., that it is an 
absolute creative self, but overlooked that its process in human 
knowing is only re-creative and so fell into exaggeration. Neverthe- 
less, in the recognition of the absolute side of our cognizing activity 
lies the sole escape from the prison-house of a merely subjective 
experience. F C S S 

Sur I 'indetermination giometrique de Vunivers. E. Calinon. 
Rev. Phil., XVIII, 12, pp. 594-607. 

By the geometrical indetermination of the universe the author 
means the fact that the spatial relations actually measurable by us, 
being an infinitesimal portion of the universe, do not enable us to 
decide whether they form part of a Euclidean or of a non-Euclidean 
space. Hence the Euclidean geometry is not the necessary and sole 
interpretation of physical and astronomical facts. But as within 
tactile space rays of light do not sensibly differ from straight lines, 
and as no known fact is incapable of being represented by means of 
Euclidean geometry, the latter has been extended to the whole 
universe. This is natural, but there is no logical necessity about it, 
and other methods of combining and representing geometrical facts 
are conceivable. It results from this fundamental geometrical 
indetermination of the universe that "space in itself is neither finite 
nor infinite ; what alone is finite or infinite is only this or that par- 
ticular determinate representation of that universe," and the answer 
depends on whether we use the infinite figure of Euclid or the finite 
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figure of Riemann. If we adopt one of the non-Euclidean spaces, 
we shall have to re-state our physical and astronomical laws 
in accordance ; but there is no difficulty about doing this, and no 
reason why in each case science should not utilize the simplest 
formula, whether Euclidean or non-Euclidean. F C S S 

L'abus de I' inconnaisable, et la reaction contre la science. II. 
La philosophic de la contingence. A. Fouillee. Rev. Ph., XIX, 
i. PP- !-33- 

The philosophy of contingency has sought to make the Unknowa- 
ble immanent, and to introduce it into phenomena as an element of 
indeterminism. The categories of quantity, quality, relation, and 
modality, have no more application to an immanent than to a 
transcendent Unknowable. To all phenomena, to all that is for us, 
these categories apply. The partisans of contingence claim that 
determinism does not apply to qualities in themselves. Yet quality 
is always relative, and hence concrete, and never absolute. Hence 
determinism applies. When they seek to apply contingence to 
existence, we must say that this brings it into relation to conscious- 
ness ; when the noumenon is dead it may be unchangeable ; but as 
soon as it mingles in life it is phenomenon. Lotze held that just as 
the creation of the world was without cause, there may be in the 
history of the world new beginnings which afterward come to be 
governed by natural laws. This is pure illusion, as regular sequence 
of results implies regularity of the given. We could never be 
certain of any particular result, if at any time the Unknowable 
could come in between cause and effect, and display itself as a new 
phenomenon. Renouvier, in rejecting everything but phenomena, 
must, to admit contingence, make these absolute. A lawless 
phenomenon must be without relation. When he says causality 
does not apply to the first link of the phenomenal chain, he makes 
it a noumenon. Yet the absolute must be out of time. If it is 
absolute commencement, it is contradictory ; if produced as free 
will in order of time, we may invoke causality. Free will is a 
mystery, since it passes knowledge, a miracle because it is realized 
in the world of knowledge to suspend the laws of nature. When 
its defenders contend that the principle of contradiction may not 
apply to the unknowable, they admit that it may be illogical. 
How, then, can contingence with its logical category of possi- 
bility apply ? The fact that we cannot explain mathematical laws, 
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does not render them contingent and unknowable. An unknowable 
constantly dislodged from its position, a limit to laws, resembles a 
myth. It is urged that if causality holds universally, there is nothing 
new. Determinism is law of change. It conforms to fact, to the 
principles of identity, and sufficient reason. Contingence is contrary 
to them, and may admit any absurd possibilities. If effect is 
different from cause, there must be in the effect a determined part 
and an undetermined part. The basis of this contingence, then, rests 
on that which renders necessary the presence of cause, i.e., change. 
Liberty becomes spontaneous, unreflecting life, without duration, 
eluding causality, unstable, indistinct, indefinable, and indetermina- 
ble. The animal must be more free than man. To place liberty 
in the unknowable, where reason, reflection, and science have no 
weight, is to destroy it. As the only reality is spontaneous mental 
life, thoughts are phenomena, objectivation illusion, and knowledge 
is a creation of illusion. Yet is not the reflective state as real as 
the spontaneous ? Knowledge is impossible because spontaneous 
consciousness cannot be so called, and the object of reflection is 
not actual. Reflect on nothing and we shall have science, especially 
if we are animals as spontaneous as possible. Yet we grasp but at 
a dream. This is the liberty of the water which flows without 
knowing itself — is absolute determination. 

The partisans of contingence think that if mathematics does not 
explain all, then the all eludes science. Yet because events obey 
other laws than mathematical, are they lawless ? Psychic action is 
determined by psychic laws — is not contingent. The indeterminist 
philosophy is a transient deviation from the excess of rationalism 
which had ended in mathematical fatalism. The reaction against 
science is a reaction against reason and true morality. Laws bind 
the psychic and moral as well as the physical. To make the 
undetermined thing immanent, is to invalidate the use of reason in 
its own domain. M s Read 

Hegelianism and its Critics. A. Seth. Mind, 9, pp. 1-25. 

This article is a reply to Professor Jones's two articles in 
Mind. (For summary see this Review, Nos. ii and 13.) It is 
acknowledged that there is some ground in the author's articles 
in this journal for Jones's misconceptions of his position. But 
Jones wrongly accuses the author of giving substantial existence to 
Ideas. Again, it was not intended to affirm that Hegel actually 
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regarded the world as constructed out of abstract thoughts, but that 
such is the tendency of his system. Jones seems to regard ideas 
merely as effects of reality. He overlooks the question of the 
adequacy of ideas to reality. In so doing, he abstracts from the 
knowledge-aspect of ideas, and treats them materialistically as purely 
objective phenomena. Jones really intends to say that since knowl- 
edge is a product of reality, it is presumably adequate to reality. 
But to say this does not imply that knowledge is reality. It is a 
misinterpretation to say that the author starts from purely sub- 
jective data. He admits that from this starting point no leap to 
reality is possible. A relation of knowledge and reality being pre- 
supposed, the epistemologist investigates the conditions of knowl- 
edge. The author's own purpose was to confute subjectivism and 
relativism, e.g., by showing that the subjectivity of knowledge is 
unavoidable, and furnishes no argument against its validity. In 
every case we know an object different from the subject. The 
presence of reality depends on immediated assurance. Finally, only 
as an attempt to show the validity of knowledge in general is 
epistemology impossible. T A Leighton . 

Reflections suggested by Psycho-physical Materialism. S. S. 
Laurie. Mind, IX, pp. 56-76. 

Consciousness as such leads to another consciousness, and so 
cannot be explained in an exclusively mechanical way. An atom is 
mind-matter, — a kind of monad. If matter as such could feel or 
think, then matter would be mind under the form of space and 
motion. Mind is the dominant element ab initio, and is both 
implied throughout the matter process, and forms its terminus. 
Matter, again, as essential to the whole process, has, in so far as 
it is negation of mind, a certain independence, and reacts on 
mind. The resultant states of consciousnesses are materialized 
in the cerebellum, and so also matter is mentalized. The 
cerebellum, as materialized mind or mentalized matter, is auto- 
matic. Further, ab initio the matter-moment as such can affect the 
tone and energy of consciousness, but not 'consciousness.' The 
causal category applied to the two moments dismisses the temporal 
priority of sense-experience as of no account, and affirms the mind- 
moment as ground, beginning, and end of the whole process involved 
in the fact consciousness. The intertexture of mind and brain 

remains a problem. tat 

r J. A. Leighton. 
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HISTORICAL. 

Pierre Jurien (Peter Juraus, l6jy-iy/j) als Staatsphilosoph. 
A. Baur. Phil. Mon., XXIX, 7 u. 8, pp. 385-412. 

The publication of Rebelliau's work, Bossuet Historien du Pro- 
testantisme (Paris, 1891), has called attention to the famous con- 
troversy between Bossuet and Pierre Jurien, as to the origin and 
nature of the state, in the course of which Jurien, before the end of 
the seventeenth century, developed a theory of the state which 
anticipated in important respects the views of Rousseau. Jurien 
formulated his theory in the light of, and as a justification of, the 
landing of William of Orange in England and the Revolution of 
1688, while the absolutism of Louis XIV of France served as the 
historical ground for the theory of Bossuet. The latter championed 
the unlimited power of the king, with the principle, 'l'etat c'est moi,' 
the former the sovereignty of the people, with the principle, 'publica 
salus suprema lex.' While Jurien's place in the religious history of 
Europe has received abundant recognition, his important contribu- 
tions to the philosophy of the state have been quite overlooked by 
the historians of thought. The article gives a summary of Jurien's 
political principles as expounded by him in the Lettres Pastorales 
(Nos. 16, 17, 18, and 21), and closes with a brief review of Bossuet's 
criticisms. F c French . 

Lotze's Doctrine of Thought. Henry Jones. New World, 
No. 9. pp. 1-23. 

Though to Lotze more than to any other philosopher it was given 
to stem the tide of idealism, he opposed it not from aversion to its 
doctrines, but because he would not be hampered by its system. 
In this his theory differs from that of Schopenhauer and Hartmann, 
although further differences are also found in the fact that, instead 
of establishing a constructive system, it culminates in an attempt to 
establish popular religious and ethical convictions, purifying them 
only of grosser contradictions. But it is the function of an orthodox 
philosopher not to invent nor to destroy, but to fulfill. This is Lotze's 
defect, for, opposed as he was to a system, his philosophy took the 
form of a defense of perception against reflection. He appeals from 
systems of philosophy to experience on the ground that reality is 
broader than thought, forgetting that the facts of experience must 
be regarded as problems, not as truths already known and certain. 
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The fundamental failure of idealism lay in its want of a principle 
of reality. To Hegel, as Lotze assumes, thought was equivalent 
to things. But here he was at fault, for under no circumstances 
can the knowledge of the world be identified with the world ; nor, 
correctly interpreted, was this the theory of Hegel. But Lotze's 
criticism is fruitful in that it led to a differentiation in the use of 
the term thought to accord with the modern opposition of episte- 
mology and metaphysics ; the former of which regards it as a sub- 
jective function whose product and relation to reality it must explain; 
the latter as objective, as an existential principle manifesting itself 
in man's intelligent activities, and, less completely, in external 
objects. Assuming that idealism uses the term in the first sense, 
Lotze has no difficulty in showing its weakness. We do not, he 
holds, think the essential meaning of all being and action, we 
experience it. This, then, is the real point at issue between Lotze 
and idealism, for Lotze attempts to prove that thought is this formal 
faculty, and holds that since thought is active and synthetic, there 
must be something more fundamental still, viz., perceptions. But 
his objections against thought as fundamental apply equally well 
to perceptions. If external objects and their external relations 
are there, whether we think them or not, they are also present, 
whether we perceive or feel them or not. But by making his theory 
lean on the given, and bringing in objects of morality and religion 
as data of experience analogous to the data of sense, he hands over 
to any datum the right to demand that thought shall find a place 
for it in his system, and philosophy is set at naught, since reason, 
if its function is merely to discriminate and to arrange, cannot reject 
any data whatever. From this it is only a step to the position of 
Ritschl, Kaftan, Hermann, and Kierkegaard, who make thought 
nugatory in matters of morality and religion. Lotze's attempt to 
discriminate the thinking process from reality fails, and had he 
succeeded in making thought purely subjective, perception, itself 
dependent on thought, would also have been involved in the ruin. 
But again, if thought be subjective, the result is skepticism ; if 
objective, idealism. Lotze, to avoid the latter, makes both the 
original material and its finished product objective, while by making 
the laws and processes subjective, he avoids idealism. Instead, 
therefore, of a dualism of reality and our conscious experience, he 
splits experience itself into two parts, one real, the other ideal — 
his philosophy thus falling into two hopelessly irreconcilable portions. 

Albert Heppert. 



